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HARVARD THEOLOGICAL REVIEW 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIAN INSTITU- 
TIONS AND BELIEFS 

ALFRED FAWKES 

Ashby St. Ledgers, England 

I. The development of religious institutions and 
beliefs may be logical or real. 

1. Logical development is the explication of the con- 
tent of a notion. Nothing new is added; it is like the 
opening of a closed hand. Such a development is con- 
sistent with the static, or mediaeval, conception of the 
world, and is not unknown to the older theologians. 
In this sense of the word many of them would admit a 
development — e.g. of the Papacy, of Transubstantiation, 
of Sacramental Confession, of the devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin — from the less formally complete teaching and 
practice of an earlier age. But there is no process, they 
would maintain, in the notion; the change is not in the 
notion but in us. This proviso is essential. The full 
powers of the modern Papacy, we are taught, were con- 
ferred by Christ on Peter; and the Syllabus of 1907, 
in condemning the proposition that the apostle was 
ignorant that this was so, appears to reject the principle 
even of logical development — of which it would be truer 
to say that it is tolerated than that it is approved of, 
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by the official Church. Pius X carried this identity of 
dogma back into the legendary age of the Old Testament, 
attributing a knowledge of the Immaculate Conception of 
the Virgin — defined in 1854 — to the Hebrew patriarchs. 
Noah, he says, contemplates this mystery in the ark; 
Moses meditated upon it before the bush that burned 
in Horeb; David when he danced before the ark of the 
covenant. This is the language of a formal Encyclical 
(February, 1904), not the devout play of a pious imagina- 
tion sporting over the sacred text. 

2. Real development supposes a change not only in 
us but in the notion. The notion does not stand, a 
world of objective truth, motionless while the stream of 
life passes. No; bank and stream are alike in motion; 
all things flow. And the unity of the process is a unity 
of origin and direction, not of content; the waters are 
many, but they have one source and one goal. 

What the Church takes to be logical are in fact, 
with few exceptions, real developments: the Mass or 
Eucharist, from the breaking of bread; Baptism, from 
the primitive immersion, which at once symbolized and 
coincided with spiritual regeneration; the decorous 
offices of our modern churches from the tumultuous 
assemblies described in the first Epistle to the Corinthians 
— "will they not say that you are mad?" Some of these 
developments are legitimate, some illegitimate; some 
temporary, some permanent; some technical, some part 
and parcel of a larger life-movement, such as — to take 
ethical examples — the abolition of slavery, the growth 
of humanitarianism, or feminism. Their germs are to 
be found in the New Testament; but they are found in 
a rudimentary shape, their emergence from which was 
dependent on a general replacement of lower by higher 
ideas. 

It is obvious that the Eleatic unity postulated by 
Catholicism — I use the word in the European sense — has 
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no room for such developments. Hence the attitude of 
the Roman Catholic Church to progress. It cannot, 
human nature being what it is, exclude it. But it admits 
it reluctantly, under protest, in as small doses as pos- 
sible — and in hope of better days, when the concessions, 
extorted under pressure of necessity, may be withdrawn. 
The opposing forces are, or used to be, spoken of as the 
Pope and the Revolution; in 1860 Newman preached a 
famous sermon under this name. The Heraclitean flux 
calls, not indeed for the Pope, but for a certain ideal 
balance. "We may compare Parmenides and Heraclitus 
to two lofty and precipitous peaks on either side of an 
Alpine pass. Each commands a wide prospect, inter- 
rupted only on the side of its opposite neighbour. And 
the fertilizing stream of European thought originates with 
neither of them singly, but has its source midway 
between." 1 

II. Some years before his death Father Tyrrell, on 
re-reading Newman's Essay on the Development of Christian 
Doctrine, wrote to a friend, "I came to the conclusion 
that it is a bad book." By bad he meant sophistical 
and misleading; which no doubt it is. But it is also 
uniquely suggestive. We may apply to the writer 
Harnack's criticism of Rudolf Sohm — that he has ar- 
rived ex err ore per veritatem ad err or em. But, to be just, 
we must finish the sentence: "There are few books from 
which so much knowledge of early Church history may 
be gained." For this is true, as of Sohm's Kirchenrecht, 
so of Newman's ingenious and paradoxical work. 2 

I am not sure that Tyrrell would now have insisted 
so strongly on the misleading tendencies of the Essay on 
Development. It is misleading; but it has to a great 
extent ceased to mislead. A certain number of people 
still become Catholics, hyphenated or un-hyphenated. 

1 The Greek Philosophers, A. W. Benn, p. 25. 
5 Dogmengeschichte, A. Harnack, I, 89. 
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They do so for many reasons — political, temperamental 
aesthetic; one only excepted — belief in Catholic doctrine; 
so that the Cardinal's theological argument does not 
touch them directly, while its drift, its affinities, and its 
large suggestiveness, are calculated to lead them by other 
paths to another goal. 

At the time of its publication (1845) the book was a 
storm-centre. At Rome indeed it was known by hear- 
say only; since, as Newman's biographer informs us, 
"no theologian in the city read English with any 
fluency." 3 But the American bishops denounced it as 
"half Catholicism, half infidelity." Mr. Gladstone wrote 
to Manning, then an Anglican, that "it placed Christ- 
ianity on the edge of a precipice, from which a bold 
and strong hand would throw it over"; 4 while Bishop 
Thirlwall, with characteristic acumen, pointed out the 
underlying petitio principii — the assumption of the infal- 
libility of the Roman Church; and insisted both on the 
fallacy of the reasoning — the features of Romanism on 
which it laid stress being developments indeed, but 
illegitimate developments or corruptions — and on the 
dangers to which this reasoning opened the way. There 
is no abuse or social evil which might not, he says, 
be defended on the ground that it had arisen gradually 
out of earlier conditions to which little or no exception 
could be taken; and of the Essay as a whole, "The singu- 
lar combination of the extremes of scepticism and credulity 
which it exhibits to a degree almost without precedent 
will not recommend it to those who value either freedom 
of thought or earnestness of faith." 6 

Newman did not invent the theory of Development. 
But he formulated it with the skill of a great dialectician 
and the art of a great man of letters; he gave it currency, 

s Life of John Henry Cardinal Newman, W. Ward, I, 159. 

* Life of Cardinal Manning, E. S. Purcell, I, 315. 

* Charge of the Bishop of St. Davids, 1848. 
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and the prestige of his name. The Essay disposed once 
for all of the Semper Eadem conception of Christianity- 
then common to Catholics and Protestants. "You are 
not primitive," was the charge brought against Rome by 
Anglican and Puritan alike. Newman was too well 
informed and too astute to deny it. He met it by an 
effective tu quoque: "Neither are you." But, however 
effective as an answer to the appeal from Trent to Nicsea 
and Ephesus, the argument fell flat when the appeal 
was carried back from all three — from Pope and Church 
and Council — to Christ, while it led by a fatal sequence 
of ideas to that larger conception of Development as a 
law of life, for which religion at any given point is a stage 
in a process and provisional: "Behold, the feet of them 
which have buried thy husband are at the door, and shall 
carry thee out." It is impossible to suppose that so 
acute a mind as Newman's was blind to these applica- 
tions of his theory; or to the results to which, when thus 
applied, it led. But it was no business of his to indicate 
them. He used it for a particular purpose; and with a 
certain recklessness — for indeed it was like striking a 
match in a powder magazine — he did not look beyond 
this end. 

III. The Reformation strengthened the controver- 
sial element in religion at the expense of the scientific. 
The Protestant was in need of a breakwater against the 
flood of superstition which had overrun the Church; and 
in the Bible, the inspired record of an earlier stage of 
revelation, with which mediaeval religion was irreconcil- 
able, he found one. The Catholic was in search of a 
short and easy method of silencing the innovators who 
threatened the destruction of Christianity as he under- 
stood it; the Vincentian maxim, quod semper, quod ubique, 
quod ab omnibus, lay ready to his hand. History was 
fatal to each disputant; a world in movement refused 
to be measured by fixed standards. It was not true that 
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"the Bible, and the Bible only, was the religion of Prot- 
estants"; it was not true that the Catholicism of Trent 
was identical with that of Nicsea, or that either was 
identical with the Christianity of the first age. Newman 
started with an admission of this divergence; he re- 
placed the authorized and accustomed, "You change; 
therefore you are in error," by the revised, "Here below 
to live is to change, and to be perfect is to have changed 
often." 6 This, though he was not a Modernist, made him 
the father of Modernism, and explains the condemna- 
tion of his distinctive positions, though their source is 
not named, in the Syllabus of Pius X. 

It is not surprising that not a few Protestants should 
be disposed, on the face of it, to go with the Pope — who 
has more disciples than we might suppose outside his 
own communion. For the Papacy represents, amongst 
other things, that fixed determination not to think, 
which is characteristic of the intellectually unregener- 
ate in — and outside — all the Churches, and which cuts 
them off so effectually from the things of mind and the 
movement of spirit. It is not that they do not know, 
or even that they do not want to know. Either might 
be pardoned. But they go further; they want, and are 
resolved, not to know. The difficulty presented by the 
Development theory is one to which the answer is, Sol- 
vitur ambulando. For Christianity has developed. It is 
only by a large admission of this development that the 
institutions and beliefs of any modern Church can be 
defended; the starting-point of the apologist is that 
"from the beginning it was not so." The process is 
unceasing; it grows while men sleep. But there are 
times when it is catastrophic. In the second century, in 
the sixteenth, and again in the eighteenth, Christianity 
was reconstructed almost out of recognition. Nee tamen 
consumebatur; the bush burned with fire, but was not 
consumed. 

6 Development, p. 10. 
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IV. The first of these reconstructions presents itself 
to us today under the form of eschatology, and in an 
ethical as much as, perhaps even more than, in a theo- 
logical shape. It was a saying of Father Tyrrell's that 
Christian ethics needed criticism as urgently as Christ- 
ian dogma; and the situation has developed quickly. 
We are faced by the ethical problem which he foresaw. 
The criticism of institutions and beliefs has been settled, 
and settled in one sense. I do not mean that this sense 
has been universally accepted. It has not. But, with 
those who count, the question has passed out of the 
province of discussion. Its general acceptance is a mat- 
ter of time — shorter or longer; perhaps longer; but the 
decision will not be revised. The criticism of ethics is 
still in the making. It has to be thought out and to 
justify itself, to find its proper methods and form. 

V. One thing, however, the eschatologists have 
taught us: that it is hopeless to attempt to understand 
primitive Christianity till we have ceased to look at it 
from the standpoint of the Christianity of our own day. 
If we think we find the tenets or practices of any modern 
Church, our own included, among the first Christians, 
we deceive ourselves: they belong to earlier strata, 
which, with their fauna and flora, have long since dis- 
appeared. Primitive Christianity had three main feat- 
ures: (1) Enthusiasm, (2) the belief in the Parousia, (3) 
the opposition between Palestinian and Pauline religion — 
"my Gospel," as St. Paul calls it, and that of "them that 
were of repute." 

(1) Enthusiasm has, for good or for evil, become for- 
eign to us. The Church of Rome exploits it; the Church 
of England patronizes it; the Free Churches coquet with 
it — at a safe distance. But any such attitude is an ab- 
solute disqualification for the understanding of early 
Christianity, for the early Christians were enthusiasts 
to a man. They spoke with tongues; they worked and 
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experienced wonders; they prophesied; they saw visions 
and dreamed dreams. "No one," says Jowett, perhaps 
not without a touch of irony, "No one can read the 
ninth chapter of the First or the eleventh and twelfth 
chapters of the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, with- 
out feeling how different the Apostle St. Paul must 
have been from good men among ourselves." 7 

(2) The belief in the literal and immediate Coming of 
Christ is the key to the Church of the First Age. It 
accounts for its distinctive features, and explains the 
absence of much that, looking back from later standpoints, 
we expect to find in it but do not find. Conceive a 
community animated by it; what a revolution in feeling, 
thought, and conduct, would follow! For us life as a 
whole rests on the assumption that our environment is, 
relatively at least, permanent; that today will be suc- 
ceeded by tomorrow, tomorrow by the day after, and so 
on indefinitely. The removal of this assumption could 
not but withdraw men from the ordinary duties of life. 
The ethical outlook would be revolutionized — not always 
in the interest of ethics. Renan's Abbesse de Jouarre 
shows that the shadow of the impending end does not 
necessarily act either as a sedative to passion or as a 
deterrent from its indulgence; it makes one man a 
fanatic, another a debauchee. But in either case those 
who live in it live for the moment. The Christians of 
the first days did so. They withdrew from public life — 
infructuosi in negotio, was the reproach directed against 
them; they made no provision for the future. The late 
organization of the Church, the fluidity of her standards, 
teaching, and observance for more than a century, the gap 
between the literature of the Apostolic and that of the 
post- Apostolic age — these things which are so unaccount- 
able and so perplexing to us are the natural consequence 
of the attitude of intense expectation in which they lived. 

7 St. Paul's Epistles, I, 174. 
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The questions discussed among us today — the nature 
of the Church, the origin of the sacraments and the 
ministry, the manner in which Christ entered into and 
left this world — would have had no meaning for them. 
Those of them even who had known Christ after the 
flesh knew Him so no longer. What great importance 
was to be attached even to the most sacred events of this 
world, if it was so soon to be lost in another? Why 
make provision for the Church of the future — her govern- 
ment, her worship, her theology — when the Church of 
the present was — today it might be — to greet her return- 
ing Lord? 

(3) With regard to Palestinian and Pauline Christ- 
ianity, we are coming to see that the reaction against 
Tubingen has been carried very much too far. "Baur's 
outline of the process through which the nascent faith 
attained to full self-consciousness as a world-religion 
required correction rather than disproof," says Professor 
Bacon; while "for the clearer definition both of the 
task and the methods of criticism reached by the con- 
centration of attention upon the contrast between the 
Petrine and the Pauline conception of 'the Gospel,' we 
owe a lasting debt to the Tubingen school." 8 It is a 
safe maxim never to take a reaction without a large, 
a very large, discount; reactions invariably overshoot 
the mark. Had Palestinianism prevailed, Christianity 
would have degenerated into a sect under "a caliphate 
in the family of Jesus," overweighted with Jewish par- 
ticularism and crushed under the burden of the Law. 

VI. Such was primitive Christianity. It was short- 
lived; before the middle of the second century it had dis- 
appeared. And it had disappeared so completely that 
we cannot now even imagine it — a charismatic religion, 
for which a tribal theology is an open question and the 
end of all things imminent. The picture of the Day of 

•The Making of the New Testament, pp. 41-43. 
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the Lord in 1 Thessalonians 4 14-17 is prophecy, and 
literal, not symbolic. We do not think, we have ceased 
even to dream, in this way. Nor is this the paradox that 
Newman in a famous passage — "Strange antitype indeed 
to the early fortunes of Israel!" — conceives it. 9 For the 
most important events came about silently, unbidden, and 
unforbidden, in virtue of the natural process of change in- 
cident to human life and intercourse. When the brother- 
hood became a World-Church, an action and reaction set 
in which transformed it; the change without followed 
upon and reflected the change within. The wonder would 
have been had it not been so. Reconstruction was a con- 
dition of continuance; primitive Christianity perished, 
says Harnack, that Christianity might survive. 

But the reconstruction was radical. Christianity 
ceased to be what it had been; and became what it had 
not been. Few even today realize the extent to which 
this was so. Formerly fewer still were in a position to 
do so. The Reformers of the sixteenth century appealed 
against the mediaeval Church to the Fathers. The tri- 
bunal was vague and uncertain. On points of detail 
the appeal was often — though by no means invariably — 
successful; full-fledged medievalism was a development, 
and one of slow growth. But these early authors spoke 
in various and inconsistent accents. The unanimous 
consensus patrum, whether invoked by Bellarmine or 
Bull, was non-existent; the writings appealed to were 
"a great and wide sea, wherein are things creeping in- 
numerable, both small and great beasts." They served, 
no doubt, often enough to embarrass a Catholic contro- 
versialist; he was caught in the net that he laid. But 
it is foolish to try to establish a Scriptural, reasonable, 
and reformed Christianity upon them; to accept the 
first eight, or six, or four Councils is to find oneself deep 
in the mire. For by the end of the second century the 

» Historical Sketches, I, 418. 
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premises of medievalism had established themselves in 
Christendom, and it is a mistake to think that the 
earlier stages of the system were the least mischievous. 
A writer whose knowledge of the patristic period is ex- 
ceptional argues that "if particular points be had in 
view, it may be affirmed that Popery is a practicable form 
and a corrected expression of the Christianity of the 
Nicene age." 10 

VII. For one function of the Papacy in history — it 
is not, of course, its only function — has been that of 
restraining. In this, as in so many other respects, it has 
shown itself "the ghost of the deceased Roman Empire"; 
"He who now letteth will let until he be taken out of the 
way." Rome has never been, and is not now, a school 
either of piety or of learning. It has been indifferent 
to both. Seldom has it looked away from what has been 
at once its aim and its achievement — the building up of 
the universal Papal monarchy. It has used theology and 
religion as means, and secondary means, to this end. 
When the Popes have persecuted, it has been in the 
interests not of orthodoxy but of their own absolutism; 
when they have encouraged fanaticism, it has not been 
with the desire, however misdirected, of promoting re- 
ligion, but because they could not afford to alienate the 
support of the vulgar, who insisted upon being, and were, 
deceived. They have never wanted saints to put in the 
foreground — a Francis of Assisi, a Xavier, a Cure d'Ars. 
But the men behind the scenes, who pulled the wires on 
which these parade-figures danced, were not saints but 
astute and unscrupulous politicians, bent on securing 
secular ends by any and every means. Popular super- 
stition runs ahead of authority and of dogma. The 
attitude of Rome, even under Pius IX, to the famous 
shrine of Lourdes was characteristic. It was that 
rather of Pilate than of Caiaphas; it opposed the novel 

10 Ancient Christianity, 1840, I, 63. 
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and equivocal devotion, though it did not oppose it very 
resolutely or for very long. And the growth of miracle 
among the Catholic populations of the South is so pro- 
lific that ecclesiastical authority finds itself compelled 
to prune it rigorously; for one case in which it escapes 
suppression in nine it is successfully suppressed. It was 
in this sense that the earlier Popes acted. Their action 
followed up, embodied, and legalized certain opinions 
and practices which were already prevalent in an unde- 
fined form. But it rarely pushed on in advance of popu- 
lar feeling and usage; on the contrary it followed in the 
wake of ancient superstitions, and expressed the in- 
herited prejudices of the community in enactments 
which were often of a corrective and qualifying kind. 

VIII. The Nicene age saw the rise of the hierarchy, 
of sacramentalism, of asceticism, of saint-worship, of 
miracle-mongering. Such were the results of the diffu- 
sion of Christianity, of the various cultural levels of its 
adherents, of contact with secular civilization; the gold 
became dim. For the cosmopolitan culture of the time 
was in a state of decadence, not to say decomposition. 
A turbid flood of Oriental mysticism had overrun the 
exhausted soil of Grseco-Roman philosophy; thaumaturgy 
did duty for science, theosophy for speculation, asceticism 
for ethics. At its best the patristic period was a Silver 
Age; at its worst it was one of very base metal. The 
interminable Trinitarian and Christological contro- 
versies of the fourth century, when we have read into 
them all that we can — and much that we cannot — 
leave an impression of aridity; and the later Scholasti- 
cism, "lies between us at our present station in the world 
and the immediate diffusion of the truth from heaven as 
'the morning spread upon the mountains' — an atmos- 
phere of mist through which the early beams of Divine 
Light have been diffused." n Not without many a 

11 Bishop Hampden, Bampton Lectures, 1832, p. 8. 
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strange refraction. The light was not broken only, but 
distorted; outlines were blurred, proportion was de- 
stroyed, perspective lost. 

No later construction of Christianity can compare 
either in extent or in significance with that which took 
place when the New Testament community developed 
into the Church of the Fathers; nor can any that is 
conceivable in the future take so radical a shape. The 
word "pathological" should be avoided; the change was 
brought about by the circumstances and requirements of 
the time. This was at once its sufficient reason, and — for 
though it was not the best, it was probably the best 
possible, given the situation — its justification. And if 
so fundamental and momentous a change could take 
place in the morning of Christianity, when it stood fresh 
from its Founder's hand, is it possible to limit the re- 
constructions of later days on the ground that they are 
reconstructions? The question is not, Are they recon- 
structions? but, Are they reconstructions imposed upon 
us by the necessities and in the interests of the commu- 
nity? by veracity? by charity? by prudence? For 
"against such there is no law." The authority for this 
position goes back to the first and greatest of Christian 
mystics — the author of the Fourth Gospel, the 14th, 
15th and 16th chapters of which are conclusive. No 
religious founder ever left so much to be done by his 
followers as Christ. Psychology confirms it; "ideas do 
not enter the world of reality unharmed." History 
demonstrates it; Christianity has changed, is changing, 
and will continue to change. It is, says Rothe, das 
Allerveranderlichste; das ist sein besonderer Ruhm. 

IX. The Reformation swept away much that for its 
generation was of the very heart of Christendom — the 
extension of the Incarnation in the Mass; the forgive- 
ness of sins in sacramental confession; the eternal femi- 
nine presented by the cultus of the Blessed Virgin. "O 
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God, the heathen are come into thine inheritance!" was 
the cry of piety. To this day simple Catholics find it diffi- 
cult to regard Protestantism as Christianity at all. Yet 
the change from mediaeval to Reformation Christianity 
was as inevitable as, and less difficult to justify than, 
that from primitive to Nicene. The new wine burst 
the old bottles. The clergy were no longer either better 
or wiser than the laity. The invention of printing had 
brought the Bible to the people, and the contrast be- 
tween biblical and ecclesiastical religion was palpable; 
the Renaissance had brought to light the forgotten val- 
ues of the classical world. Times of stress and strain, 
take what shape they will, are unfavorable to piety, 
which is a tender plant and loves the shade. But they 
are not to be envied who can read the Acts of the Reforma- 
tion martyrs — Bradford, Taylor, Cranmer — unmoved; 
or who do not instinctively class a George Herbert, a 
John Bunyan, and a Samuel Rutherford with the worthies 
of Catholic Christendom. The saints, wherever found, 
have one language, which men of goodwill, being "taught 
of God," recognize; "We do hear them speak in our 
tongues the wonderful works of God." I remember 
hearing the late excellent Father Maturin speak with 
characteristic candor and generosity of the intellectual 
and religious possibilities of a position with which his 
personal convictions forbade him to associate himself — 
that of Liberal and Evangelical Protestantism. When a 
man's eye is single, his sight is clear. 

X. The Illumination carried things a stage further. 
The movement is so closely associated with that of the 
French Encyclopaedists — their intolerance of convention; 
their hatred of tyranny, civil and religious; their philo- 
sophic ardor; their corrosive wit — that the extent to 
which it influenced the Churches is forgotten. But it 
was great. The age was one of Reason. Nature, Man, 
God — all were reasonable; in religion, as in speculation, 
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the appeal was to the light within. For this light was 
of divine kindling; "The spirit of man is the candle of 
the Lord." Reason therefore "is the Divine Governor 
of the universe," said Whichcote; "to go against reason 
is to go against God." 

In 1785 Paley dedicated his Principles of Moral and 
Political Philosophy to the then Bishop of Carlisle: 

"Your Lordship's researches [he says] have never lost sight of 
one purpose; namely, to recover the simplicity of the Gospel from 
beneath that load of unauthorized additions, which the ignorance 
of some ages and the learning of others, the superstition of weak 
and the craft of designing men, have (unhappily for its interest) 
heaped upon it. And this purpose, I am convinced, was dictated 
by the purest motive; by a firm and, I think, a just opinion, that 
whatever renders religion more rational, renders it more credible; 
that he who, by a diligent and faithful examination of the original 
records, dismisses from the system one article which contradicts the 
apprehension, the experience, or the reasoning of mankind, does 
more towards recommending the belief, and with the belief the 
influence of Christianity, to the understandings and consciences of 
serious enquirers, and through them to universal reception and 
authority, than can be effected by a thousand contenders for creeds 
and ordinances of human establishment. 

When the doctrine of Transubstantiation [he continues] had taken 
possession of the Christian world, it was not without the industry 
of learned men that it came at length to be discovered that no such 
doctrine was contained in the New Testament. But had those 
excellent persons done nothing more by their discovery than abolished 
an innocent superstition or changed some directions in the cere- 
monial of public worship, they had merited little of that veneration 
with which the gratitude of the Protestant Churches remembers 
their services. What they did for mankind was this: they exoner- 
ated Christianity of a weight which sunk it. If indolence or timidity 
had checked these exertions, or suppressed the fruit and publication 
of these enquiries, is it too much to affirm that infidelity would at 
this day have been universal? At a time when some men appear not 
to perceive any good, and others to suspect an evil tendency, in that 
spirit of examination and research which is gone forth in Christian 
countries, this testimony is become due." 
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Thus Paley. Today another spirit animates English 
Churchmen. I can think of only one living bishop who 
could be addressed, without irony, in such words. It is 
to be regretted, it is greatly to be regretted, that this 
is so. Vision and tradition vary in inverse proportion. 
And, "where there is no vision, the people perish"; 
the blind lead the blind. No gifts, however excellent, 
of another order can avert the inevitable results of such 
leadership. 

"La plus sage des politiques, la plus genereuse sollicitude pour 
les classes populaires n'assureraient pas chez nous l'avenir du 
catholicisme, si le catholicisme, qui, etant une religion, est d'abord 
une foi, se presentait sous les apparences d'une doctrine et d'une 
discipline opposees au libre essor de 1'esprit humain, deja minees 
pas la science, isolees et isolantes au milieu du monde qui veut 
vivre, s'instruire et progresser en tout." 12 

XI. In our own time the question of Development 
has again become one of the first importance. For "we 
see not our tokens." The old stars are set; the new are 
not yet risen. We are 

"Wandering between two worlds — one dead, 
The other powerless to be born." 

Neither the Bible nor the Church present themselves 
to us in the traditional perspective. And the historical 
sanctities of Christendom are faded; the outlines of its 
sacred figures are confused. More important still, the 
point of view has shifted. Not more surely did Coperni- 
cus give a new orientation to science, or Kant to specula- 
tion, than criticism does to religious knowledge. As 
long ago as 1857 Archbishop Temple wrote, "Our 
theology has been cast in a scholastic mould, i.e. based 
on logic. We are in need of and we are gradually being 
forced into a theology based on psychology. The transi- 

u Autour d'un petit Iivre, A. Loisy, p. xxxv. 
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tion, I fear, will not be without pain; but nothing can 
prevent it. To make the study of divinity real and not 
in some degree unsettling, seems to me simply impos- 
sible." 13 The last two generations present us with a 
commentary on these prophetic words. People do not 
now ask, "Is Christ of one substance with the Father?" 
or, "Is it part of the notion of Christ that He is so?"; 
but "How did men come to believe that He was of one 
substance with the Father?"; "How did they come to 
think in this way?"; though it must be remembered 
that the logical, or metaphysical, element in thought 
is not got rid of by being seen in a changed perspective. 
Expellas furca; tamen usque recurret. For mind is part 
of the universe, akin to, and ultimately in accord with, 
the system of things. 

The "original or birth-sin" of theology is that, instead 
of constructing its conceptions out of its facts, it constructs 
its facts in accordance with its conceptions; by a tour 
de force, and with unhappy results. For it becomes 
the victim of a perverse and misapplied logic; and 
false to its nature, it becomes a principle of exclusion, 
not a law of love. It anathematizes the Western because 
he admits, and the Eastern because he rejects, the 
Filioque. It unchurches the Quaker, because he is un- 
baptized; the Anglican, because he is separated from the 
Papacy; the Presbyterian, because he is not episcopally 
ordained. It insists on a theory of inspiration of which 
Scripture knows nothing; on an ecclesiasticism with which 
it is inconsistent; on a Christology abstract, arbitrary, 
and imported from without into the text. For there are 
three distinct Christologies in the New Testament: 
that of the Synoptics, in which a still earlier stage is 
indicated; that of St. Paul; and that of St. John; while 
the formulated dogma of the Councils is the product of 

13 Memoirs of Archbishop Temple, II, 517. 
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reflection on testimony and data which could be, and 
history shows were, interpreted in more than one sense. 
To think in this way is to be exposed to grave confusion. 
It is dangerous, e.g., to argue that because Christ was 
God, He must have done this or could not have done that. 
This is to lay a trap for consciences; we do not know. 
For "no man hath seen God at any time"; we have 
"neither heard His voice, nor seen His form." The path 
of experience is safer. Christ did, taught, suffered as 
it is written; therefore His being God is not incon- 
sistent with these things. The mysterious events which 
took place concerning Him before the Gospel history, 
properly so called, opened and after it closed, have 
recently become matter of discussion. It was inevitable, 
the state of knowledge being what it is, that this should 
be so, and complaints are useless. But the ground is 
holy. Fra Angelico painted the Son and the Mother 
on his knees. "II serait bien," says Renan, "que la 
critique fit de m§me, et ne bravat les rayons de certaines 
figures, devant lesquelles se sont inclines les siecles, 
qu'apres les avoir adorees." 14 But one thing we must 
neither think nor say; it is this — that because Christ 
was God, it follows either that He was born, as other 
men are not born, out of the course of nature, or that 
the wonder of the First Easter took place as an event in 
place and time. It does not follow, and it is suicidal to 
say so; these questions must be argued on other grounds. 
What is essential in Christ is neither speculative subtlety 
nor historical detail, but the divine mediation. "There 
is one Mediator between God and man, Himself man, 
Christ Jesus; who gave Himself a ransom for all." 15 

XII. The Liberal Churchman is made at times to 
feel himself "an alien unto his mother's children"; "fat 
bulls of Bashan close him in on every side." He belongs, 
he is told, to "the Sterile Party"; he is "a literary clergy- 

14 Les histoires critiques de Jesus, 133. B 1 Timothy 2 5. 
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man, with an interest in theology" — surely this is better 
than being an illiterate clergyman, with no interest in 
theology? he is "not constructive" — people who do not 
know what construction is are always insisting on this; 
or, "what he says is true, but he is not in a position to 
say it"; he is "out of place among the clergy, or in the 
Church." What a conception of religion such a view 
implies! One has heard of the French catholiques 
athees. Religion, says Crabbe, "often fears her friends." 
But when he looks round, he may take courage. In 
his lifetime Calvinism, that black shadow upon English 
religion, has disappeared. Who now, with St. Augus- 
tine, regards the virtues of the antique world as "splendid 
vices"? or supposes, with our thirteenth Article, that 
works done before justification "have the nature of sin"? 
A once popular religious writer described the lost as 
abandoned "to the inventive fury of an omnipotent and 
infuriated God." Who would not now put down such 
sentiments as insane and blasphemous? So eminent a 
man as Newman writes of the fierce tribesmen of Israel 
who extirpated Amalek root and branch, slaughtering in 
cold blood man and woman, infant and suckling, 
"Doubtless, as they slew those who suffered for the sins 
of their fathers, their thoughts turned first to the sin of 
Adam, and next to that unseen state where all inequali- 
ties are righted." 16 Today, in the humblest conventicle, 
such words would rouse deserved indignation and con- 
tempt. We resent the pious hubristics of the Church 
Times; not always perhaps without reason. It is not 
a very amiable or a very cultivated organ; in moments 
of irritation one is tempted to apply to it Dryden's criti- 
cism of Elkanah Settle, a minor dramatist of the Resto- 
ration: "His style is boisterous and his prose incorrigibly 
lewd." But the tyranny of the Record was, in its day, 
as oppressive and very much more powerful. And the 

16 Plain and Parochial Sermons, III, 187. 
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movement whose dregs the Church Times represents is 
a declining movement. The Dean of St. Paul's tells us 
that it "must soon begin to break up, owing to certain 
internal contradictions which the enthusiasm of its ad- 
herents has hitherto masked or ignored." 17 It has, how- 
ever, rendered an important service to English religion, 
though this service does not consist in the revival of 
mediaeval belief and ceremonial with which it is asso- 
ciated. Rather it will be found in the accentuation of 
the community-element in the assent of faith. We do 
not come to Christianity from without or as isolated and 
individual units; if we did, I do not know what our judg- 
ment on it would be. But we approach it as heirs of a 
Christian civilization, as citizens of a Christian nation, 
as members of a world-wide Christian community or 
Church. This sense of community is to us what the 
proof from miracles or prophecy was to a former genera- 
tion. Protestantism tends to lose sight of it — to the 
injury of religion; Catholicism tends to emphasize it — 
to its gain. 

XIII. A few years ago the Free Church of Scotland 
gave us a memorable lesson in the development inherent 
in and inseparable from a living Christian community. 
The real question at issue in the prolonged litigation 
which began in the Scottish Courts in 1900 and ended in 
the House of Lords in 1904 was, what constitutes a 
Church? To the contention of the minority, known as 
the "Wee Frees," that the identity of a Church consisted 
in the identity of its doctrine — they protested, consist- 
ently enough, against the Declaratory Act adopted in 
1891 by the General Assembly — the representatives of 
what is now the United Free Church answered that this 
was not so; that a Church had power "to legislate upon, 
and so to change doctrine"; that it "might adopt a new 
Confession of Faith." The one limit was its own notion. 

17 The Churchman, February, 1912. 
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To change, it must be the Church; and it would cease to 
be so did it repudiate the two conditions necessary to 
its own conception — "the Headship of Christ, and His 
word as its only rule." 18 If this were not so, if the unity 
of the Church consisted in creed-content, not in per- 
sistence and permanence of direction, we should still be 
teaching the imminence of the Second Advent; the Millen- 
nium; the powerlessness of the Church to remit sin after 
baptism; the damnation of the unbaptized; verbal in- 
spiration; the duty of persecution; a penal, arbitrary, 
and endless hell. Static religion is "seeming wise" and 
seeming pious; we must "launch out into the deep." 

"But [says a great Scottish Churchman] this assertion of freedom is 
not of the kind that fosters arrogance; rather it is akin to reverence 
and godly fear. We have much to hold fast. We are conscious, by 
God's grace, of our possession of a great body of doctrine, which 
through the word and also through the providence of God in the 
history of the Churches, through the fidelity of martyrs and fathers, 
through the great return to Scripture of the Reformation, through 
many particular conflicts and revivals, became clear and dear to 
our fathers, and has become so also to us. We value the life and the 
traditions we inherit, though we refuse, and we need to refuse, to 
place them in the room of our living Head or of His word. We 
own some benignant purpose of God in the genealogy of Church 
life in which He has cast our lot, and in the peculiar influences which 
are derived to us from past history. We are not insensible to this; 
we are not tired of it; but it must not run into idolatry. We desire 
to draw from our history, for ourselves and those who come after 
us, all the good it has carried with it. We are not ashamed of our 
fathers. But they taught us that one is our Head, even Christ, and 
that this holds not only for the individual Christian, but for the 
Church, for that peculiar society which He created and has promised 
to sustain." 19 

These weighty words of Principal Rainy put the question 
on its proper level. It is a high one. The loyalty of 
the Christian is not to the traditions of men, but to the 
truth of Christ. 

18 Free Church of Scotland Appeals, p. 545. Edinburgh, 1904. 
" Life of Principal Rainy, P. Carnegie Simpson, D.D., II, 488. 
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XIV. The conditions under which reconstruction, or 
doctrinal and ceremonial changes short of reconstruction, 
can properly be brought about vary in different Churches. 
In Scotland the Barrier Act of 1697, in this country the 
Royal Supremacy, acts as a check upon hasty and ill- 
considered change. More decisive, however, than the 
positive restraints imposed by the wisdom of the legislator, 
either on the zeal of the reformer or the stubborn non 
possumus of the obstructive, is the mysterious instinct 
which guides the life of mankind in accordance with an 
ever-widening purpose to a distant but an assured goal. 
The society of the future, economists tell us, will differ 
widely from that of the present. The same may be said, 
and with equal certainty, of its religion. The simul- 
taneous movement of thought in all the Churches, and 
its substantial identity under a variety of surroundings, 
are as calculated to excite the attention of the observer 
as were the signs which announced the shattering of the 
imposing fabric of European society which took place more 
than a century ago. And we may apply to the former the 
words used by Burke of the latter — the wisest perhaps 
that he ever wrote of the great event in question: 

" If a great change is to be made in human affairs, the minds of men 
will be fitted to it; the general opinions and feelings will draw that 
way. Every fear, every hope will forward it; and then they who 
persist in opposing this mighty current in human affairs will appear 
rather to resist the decrees of Providence itself than the mere designs 
of men. They will not be resolute and firm, but perverse and 
obstinate." 20 

20 Thoughts on French Affairs. 



